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Tyra  Jo  Begay 
Crowned  Miss 


Indian  BYU  '83-'84 


cheerful  attitude  in  helping 
others  and  doing  her  best  herself. 

Kim  Penn,  a  20-year-old 
Xavajo-Omaha  from  Far¬ 
mington,  New  Mexico,  and  a 
sophomore  majoring  in  business 
education,  received  the  Miss 
Congeniality  Award.  This  award 
is  given  to  a  contestant  who 
showed  the  most  helpful,  cheerful 
and  friendly  spirit  to  each  of  the 
contestants.  Each  contestant  was 
able  to  vote  am.ong  themselves. 

Capita  Keith,  a  Navajo  from 
Chilchinbeto.  Arizona,  and  a 
junior,  just  recently  returned 
from  serving  an  LDS  mission  to 
Scotland  where  she  represented  a 
proud  heritage  and  learned  a  lot 
about  the  Scottish  people. 

Amanda  Cooley,  a  18-year- 
old  Navajo  from  Lupton.  Arizona, 
and  a  freshman,  was  the  fourth 
contestant.  •‘Being  involved  in 
the  pageant  was  a  good  ex¬ 
perience."  said  Amanda. 

Each  contestant  had  an 
escort  to  help  them  with  the 
various  events. ,  Marvin  Curley 
received  the  Best  Escort  Award, 
chosen  by  each  contestant. 

.After  being  crowned  as  the 
new  Miss  Indian  BYU,  Tyra 
tearfully  held  a  dozen  roses  and 
said.  "I  don't  know  what  to 
say. ..I'd  like  to  thank  my 
grandparents.  If  it  weren’t  for 
them,  I  wouldn’t  have  a 
traditional  number.”  She  also 
said  as  a  contestant  she  had 
never  grown  closer  to  six 
beautiful  other  girls  before. 

An  honor  song  was  sung  by 
Ralph  Crane;  Mike  Mansfield, 
Tim  Gilbert,  and  Dewey 
Nothelphim  as  the  entire 
audience  stood. 


A  special  award  was  presented  during  the  banquet  to  Brother 
and  Sister  Stewart  Durrant  (right)  by  Dr.  Con  Osborne, 
department  chairman,  and  Miss  Julia  Cook,  outgoing  Miss  Indian 
BYU. 


An  appreciation  plaque  was  presented  to  Dr.  Janice  White 
Clemmer,  co-chairman  of  Indian  Week  activities,  by  Leon 
Knudsen,  student  chairman.  Through  the  efforts  of  these  leaders 
and  many  students,  the  week  was  successful. 


Tyra  Jo  Begay,  center,  was  named  Miss  Indian  BYU  1983-84  during  the  recent  Indian  Week  pageant. 
Named  first  attendant  was  Marilita  Hall  (left) ;  second  attendant,  Janet  Canyon. 

Several  Awards  Presented 
During  Indian  Week  Banquet 


By  Passie  Roy 

The  Miss  Indian  BYU 
Coronation  Banquet  for  1983-84 
was  held  on  March,  11  in  the 
Wilkinson  Center  Main  Ballroom. 
Conducting  at  this  activity  was 
Leon  Knudsen,  The  master  of 
ceremonies  was  Charlie  Stewart, 
an  Oglala-Sioux  Indian  from 
Pineridge,  S.D. 

Dignitaries  were  announced, 
and  expressions  of  gratitude 
were  extended  to  all  who  worked 
hard  to  put  together  this  event. 

The  program  proceeded  with 
recognition  of  the  former  Miss 
Indian  BYU’s  starting  with 
Deanna  Crowfoot  Nelson,  Gena 
Sekaquateua  Grose,  Clara  Lynn 
Merino,  Glenna  Jenks  Harper, 
Millie  Cody  Garrett,  Sharon 
Grosenbach,  Brenda  Allison 
Beyal  and  the  reigning  Miss 


Indian  BYU  1982-83,  Miss  Julia 
Cook  and  her  court-the  first 
attendant  Miriam  Cook,  and 
second  attendant,  Jenae  Adekai. 

Dr.  Janice  White  Clemmer, 
faculty  member  and  adviser  for 
Indian  Week,  was  awarded  a 
plaque  for  her  dedication  and 
excellent  efforts  in  making 
Indian  Week  a  success.  Her 
award  was  followed  by  a  slide 
presentation  by  Howard  Rainer 
on  Spencer  W.  Kimball,  prophet, 
seer  and  revelator  of  the  Mormon 
Church,  and  another  in  honor  of 
the  American  Indian  entitled, 
“That  They  May  Soar  Like  An 
Eagle.” 

The  latter  presentation 
protrayed  Black  Elk,  an  old 
Indian  chief  who  said,  “The 
thoughts  of  Indian  people  should 
be  like  an  eagle.  Indians  should 


look  into  their  hearts  and  minds 
and  think  highly  of  self.  Many  sit 
in  their  nests  of  boredom.  Others 
are  watching  to  become  like  us,” 
said  Black  Elk. 

“Be  what  we  want  to  be,” 
said  Black  Elk.  “Leave  your  nest 
and  seek  for  development.  Stop 
making  fun  of  accomplishments 
and  develop  your  talents. 

“The  time  is  now  to  become 
as  an  eagle.  Think  and  act  as  an 
eagle,”  concluded  Black  Elk. 
“Indians  should  be  as  high-as  the 
eagle  flies.” 

Dr.  Ed  Brown,  a  member  of 
the  Pasqua  tribe  and  a  high 
government  official  and  an 
associate  professor  in  Arizona, 
was  the  main  speaker  after  the 
slide  presentation.  He  spoke 
Continued  on  Page  3 


By  Denise  Alley 

The  Miss  Indian  BYU 
pageant  was  held  March  7-11 
during  the  23rd  annual  Indian 
Week  at  Brigham  Young 
University. 

Tyra  Jo  Begay-a  Tewa  and 
Navajo  from  Kirtland,  New 
Mexico,  and  a  junior  in  early 
childhood  education--was 
crowned  the  23rd  Miss  Indian 
BYU  at  the  Coronation  Banquet 
held  in  the  Wilkinson  Center  with 
more  than  500  people  in  at¬ 
tendance. 

.After  the  dinner  and  a  speech 
by  Dr.  Ed  Brown  from  Mesa. 
.Arizona,  the  time  was  turned 
over  to  Charley  Stewart,  master 
of  ceremonies  for  the  coronation 
portion  of  the  Miss  Indian  BYU 
pageant.  .After  competition  was 
held  during  the  week  in  panel 
judging,  talent  and  speaking,  a 
new  queen  was  chosen  out  of 
seven  contestants. 

Alarilita  Hall,  a  Navajo  from 
Salt  Lake  City  and  a  sophomore 
majoring  in  home  economics, 
was  crowned  the  1st  .Attendant  to 
the  current  Miss  Indian  BYU. 
Being  involved  in  the  pageant 
“gave  me  the  experience  of 
getting  up  in  front  of  people  and 
gaining  confidence  in  myself,” 
commented  Marilita. 

Janet  Canyon,  a  l9-year-old 
Navajo,  from  Lehi.  Utah,  and  a 
junior  majoring  in  social  work, 
was  crowned  as  the  2nd  At¬ 
tendant  to  Tyra  Begaw 

Gladys  Ambrose,  a  19-year- 
old  Navajo  from  Wide  Ruins, 
Arizona,  and  a  freshman 
majoring  in  social  work,  received 
the  Queen's  Award  on  coronation 
night.  The  Queen's  .Award  is 
given  to  a  contestant  who  is 
chosen  by  the  current  Miss  In¬ 
dian  BA'U  as  one  who  tried  her 
best  to  be  prompt  and  had  a 
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Plan  Now  For  Changes 

By  Ralph  Crane 

Scientists  in  all  disciplines  strive  to  predict. 

A  chemist  tries  to  predict  what  would. result  if  various 
chemicals  were  mixed  together  under  different  conditions. 

The  economist  seeks  to  determine  what  would  happen  to  the 
economy  if  the  government  subsidized  an  industry  or  if  a  new 
tax  program  were  instituted. 

Similarly,  the  sociologist  attempts  to  predict  what  short-, 
and  long-term  social  and  cultural  changes  are  likely  to  take 
place  and  what  consequences  these  changes  might  have. 

Predictions  that  these  scientists  make  are  vital  to  planning 
and  preparing  for  future  events. 

The  American  Indian  people  must  also  be  preparing  for 
future  events.  They  are  facing  more  changes  than  ever  before. 
One  example  of  a  change  will  be  the  increase  of  highly-educated 
young  American  Indains  in  the  coming  decade. 

If  2,000  Indians  graduate  from  college  in  the  next  10  years, 
that  means  there  will  be  2,000  educated  job  seekers.  If  they  find 
jobs  on  the  reservations,  we  should  hope  that  there  would  be  jobs 
that  are  productive  and  contribute  to  society. 

Some  examples  of  productive  jobs  are  agriculture  which 
produces  food;  factory  workers  who  produce  goods;  and  dairies 
that  produce  milk.  All  these  jobs  contribute  to  society;  they  are 
not  artificial  jobs  that  had  to  be  made  up. 

On  the  reservations  we  find  that  there  are  an  abundance  of 
service  jobs  and  not  enough  productive  ones  that  contribute  to 
society.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  the  resistance  to  change  on  the 
part  of  reservations  will  not  permit  the  creation  of  the  necessary 
productive  jobs. 

If  Indian  leaders  don’t  plan  and  prepare  for  these 
graduates,  the  following  predictions  can  be  made:  (1)  more 
Indian  youth  will  leave  the  reservations;  (2)  the  social  and 
economic  growth  of  reservations  will  go  down  and  perhaps  fall 
in  the  hands  of  non-India-'?.  That  is,  the  young  people  will  move 
away  because  therre  is  no  meaningful  opportunity  for  them  on 
the  reservations. 

Thus  change  will  come.  Nothing  can  stop  it.  The  point  is,  do 
we  plan  for  this  change  and  control  it,  or  do  we  let  it  control  us? 


The  seven  contestants  for  this  year’s  Miss  Indian  BYU  contest  included,  from  left,  Lapita  Keith, 
Gladys  Ambrose,  Marilita  Hall  (1st  Attendant),  Tyra  Jo  Begay  (Miss  Indian  BYU),  Janet  Canyon  (2nd 
Attendant),  Amanda  Cooley,  and  Kim  June  Penn. 

Mission  In  Ecuador  Exciting 


Christensen  Tells  IDS 
Views  On  Families 


By  Herbert  Smith 
On  the  second  day  of  Indian 
Week.  The  Tribe  of  Many 
Feathers  had  an  opportunity  to 
have  Joe  J.  Christensen, 
president  of  the  Missionary 
Training  Center,  speak  at  a 
Family  Evening  program. 


JOE  CHRISTENSEN 

The  main  theme  which  he 
presented  to  the  audience  was 
centered  around  the  family  in  our 
society  and  how  the  LDS  Church 
had  influenced  the  world  in 
support  of  the  family. 

“Since  we  live  in  a  time  when 
many  forces  are  acting  to  turn 
the  hearts  of  the  fathers  away 
from  the  children,  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  speak  with  you  about  some  of 
these  challenges  to  the  family. 
This  topic  is  of  such  significance 
to  our  Church  that  it  captures  a 
very  sizeable  portion  of  our  in¬ 
terest,  effort,  and  emphasis,” 
said  Christensen. 

Christensen  commented  on 
how  we  spent  a  lot  of  time  and 
effort  as  children  searching  out 
the  genealogy  of  our  forefathers 
and  thus  establishing  our  roots. 

“As  a  Church  we  are  very 
much  concerned  about  current 


trends  that  tear  at  the  social 
fabric  of  our  families  and  society. 
It  is  heartening  to  know  that 
others  sense  the  danger  and  are 
willing  to  do  something  con¬ 
structive.”  stated  Christensen. 

Then  he  outlined  three 
general  areas  of  support 
provided  by  the  Church  to  in¬ 
dividuals,  marriages,  and 
families.  They  are  as  follows:  1. 
Basic  theology  and  philosophy  of, 
life:  2.  Practical  teachings  by 
Church  leaders;  3.  Specific 
Church  programs  and  practices 
designed  to  strengthen  the 
family. 

Considering  the  first  area, 
Christensen  said  each  person 
must  come  to  terms  with  his  own 
being.  That  is  so  vital.  Over  the 
centuries,  the  best  minds  have 
concluded  that  every  man 
questions  “Who  am  I?”  or  “What 
is  man?” 

Christensen  said,  “I  was  born 
to  parents  who  really  loved  each 
other.  My  dad  is  a  man  of  few 
words.  Almost  12  years  ago  he 
wrote  his  entire  autobiography  on 
part  of  one  page.  About  my 
mother,  he  included  this  line: 
‘After  44  years  of  married  life,  I 
still  think  she  is  the  greatest 
woman  I  have  ever  known.’ 
Someone  once  said  that  the  most 
valuable  gift  a  father  can  give  his 
children  is  to  love  their  mother. 
Dad  gave  us  that  gift.” 

His  parents  started  their 
lives  together  with  very  little  of 
this  world’s  means.  As  they  said, 
“We  had  everything  that  money 
couldn’t  buy.”  The  marriage 
ceremony  was  performed  in  one 
of  the  Church’s  temples  which  is 
very  sacred  to  the  members  of 
the  Church. 

“As  a  Mormon,  I  grew  up 
feeling  that  I  was  part  of  a  family 
that  was  meant  to  be  together 
forever.  I  know  of  no  more  im¬ 
portant,  distinctive,  and 


By  Herbert  Smith 

“The  things  that  I  found  to  be 
different  in  South  America  was 
that  I  thought  the  lifestyle  would 
be  the  same  as  the  Mexican 
culture,  but  I  found  out  it  to  be 
different,”  said  Chee  Smith,  Jr. 
who  recently  served  a  two-year 
mission  for  the  LDS  Church  to  the 
Ecuador  Quito  Mission. 

Chee  was  asked  what  he 
thought  of  the  people  and 
customs.  He  said,  “The  people 
dressed  casually  without  the 
round  sombreros.  I  didn’t  see  any 
donkey’s  being  used  as  a 
necessity  but  llamas  were 
utilized. 

If  you  happened  to  molest  a 
llama,  they  are  very  accurate 
with  their  spitting  so  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it,  he  said. 

The  country  is  very  beautiful 
with  green  Andes  Mountains  at 
high  elevations.  And  along  the 
coast,  the  weather  is  very  hot  and 
humid  where  the  missionaries 
have  to  have  their  fans  going  24 
hours  a  day  to  keep  cool. 

Chee  was  also  asked  what 
was  the  highlight  of  his  mission. 
His  response  was,  “It  was  when  I 
got  to  work  in  two  countries, 
Ecuador  and  Colombia,  where  I 
was  stationed  for  five  months.” 
He  was  one  of  the  few 
missionaries  to  serve  in 

satisfying  concept  of  my  faith 
than  that.  We  believe  that  God 
intended  for  the  love  that  exists 
between  husband  and  wives  and 
parents  and  children  to  last  not 
only  through  mortality  but 
through  all  the  eternities.”  stated 
Christensen. 

The  Church  believes  that 
families  can  be  bound  forever. 

Christensen  stated,  “We  all 
struggle  for  identity,  a  feeling  of 
self-worth  and  meaning  in  life. 
These  are  easier  to  achieve  if  one 
believes  as  we  do  that  we  are 
much  more  than  just  an  accident 
of  nature  in  a  Godless  universe 
or,  as  so  many  are  taught,  that 
we  are  merely  creations  of  an 
impersonal,  passionless,  for¬ 
mless  creator  who  brought  us 
into  existence  ex  nihilo-  ^  or  out 
of  nothing.  In  contrast,  our 
Church  teaches  that  God  is  a 
personal,  glorified  being.  We 
pray  to  him  as  our  Father  in 
Heaven  in  the  name  of  his  only 
begotten  Son  in  the  flesh,  Jesus 
Christ.  They  have  provided  us 
with  a  great  world  and  a  pur¬ 
poseful  existence.” 


CHEE  SMITH  JR. 
Colombia. 

“This  is  where  I  had  my  most 
success,  baptizing  about  20 
people  a  month.  I  was  accepted 
very  well  by  the  Latin  people 
where  the  caucasions  had  dif¬ 
ficulty  being  accepted  by  the 
people.  For  this  reason,  I  gained 
success  is  my  teaching  the 
gospel  and  teaching  them,” 
stated  Chee. 

“I  grew  very  close  to  the 
Book  of  Mormon  people  in 
Ecuador.  I  ended  my  mission 
high  up  in  the  Andes  with  a  tribe 
of  Otavaco  Indians,”  he  said. 

These  people  have  a  very 
strong  belief  in  the  Book  of 
Mormon.  They  believe  and  have 
legends  of  the  great  white  God. 


Also,  they  have  a  mountain  which 
they  call  “The  Hill  Cumorah.” 

These  people  had  visions  of 
missionaries  in  shirts  and  ties 
standing  at  their  door  long  before 
their  conversion. 

Chee  was  asked  what  was  his 
most  unusual  experience.  He 
•replied,  “One  of  the  unusual 
experiences  I  had  on  my  mission 
was  when  I  was  put  in  jail  two 
times  in  two  different  countries. 

“What  was  surprising  was 
that  I  was  treated  as  any  other 
criminal.  And  the  thing  that  I  got 
out  of  it  was  that  I  got  to  teach  to 
the  spirits  in  prison,”  said  Chee. 

Chee  said  that  he  was  glad  to 
serve  a  two-year  mission  among 
the  Spanish-speaking  people.  But 
it  went  too  fast  and  he  wished  he 
could  have  stayed  a  little  longer. 

Chee  said,  “I  saw  a  lot  of 
progress  during  my  time;  we 
built  a  lot  of  churches  and  stakes. 
I  knew  that  our  efforts  were 
worthwhile  when  President 
Kimball  announced  that  a  new 
temple  would  be  built  in 
Cuayapuil,  Ecuador.  Tears  filled 
our  eyes  at  the  announcement. 

“We  had  come  a  long  ways  in 
building  a  temple  in  Ecuador. 
The  people  were  ready  for  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and  I  am 
glad  I  played  a  part  in  it.  I  then 
left  them  with  the  greatest  gift 
that  I  had  and  that  was  my 
testimony.” 
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Brown  Tells  Indian  Audience 
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Dr.  Ed  Brown,  a  BYU  alumnus  from  Mesa,  Ariz.,  delivers  the 
main  address  during  the  Indian  Week  banquet  at  which  500 
participants  attended.  Miss  Indian  BYU  was  also  crowned. 


(Note:  The  following  is  an 
edited  version  of  Dr.  Ed  Brown’s 
speech  at  the  Indian  Week 
banquet. ) 

By  A1  Roy 

“Within  each  of  us  lies  the 
power  of  our  consent  to  heal,  to 
sickness,  to  riches  and  to 
poverty,  to  freedom  and  to 
slavery;  it  is  we  who  control 
these  things,  and  not  another.” 
(Quoted  from  “Illusions”, 
written  by  Richard  Bach.) 

According  to  historians,  we, 
as  Indian  people,  are  presently 
living  in  a  major  policy  period 
called  “Indian  self- 
determination.”  From  a  tribal 
government  point  of  view,  Indian 
self-determination  has  been 
defined  as  the  right  of  Indian 
governments  to  direct  their  own 
destiny  while  preserving  their 
status  with  the  United  States 
government. 

But  what  about  Indian  self- 

Brown  Tells 
Of  Life 
After  College 

By  Denise  Alley 

There  is  life  after  college 
when  you  come  back  to  BYU 
after  a  few  years  to  be  the  guest 
speaker  for  the  annual  Indian 
Week  banquet. 

Dr.  Ed  F.  Brown,  a  Pasqua- 
Yaqui  Indian  from  A  jo,  Arizona, 
did  just  that.  He  is  presently 
working  for  the  State  or  Arizona 
as  director  of  the  Office  of 
Intergovernmental  Operations. 
He  works  throughout  the  state 
with  different  counties,  towns, 
and  tribes  concerning 
employment  and  social  services. 

Dr.  Brown  received  his  B.S. 
in  social  work,  with  a  minor  in 
history,  from  BYU.  He  then 
transferred  to  the  University  of 
Utah  where  he  received  his 
master’s  in  social  work  and  a 
doctoratal  degree  in  social  work 
education. 

Ed  attended  BYU  for  one 
year  before  serving  a  mission  to 
the  Alaskan  Canadian  area.  Upon 
returning,  he  started  dating 
Barbara  Weems  who  was  a  friend 
from  his  earlier  years.  This 
resulted  in  an  engagement  right 
away. 

“During  the  semester  break, 
we  borrowed  a  car  for  the 
weekend,  drove  down  to  Phoenix 
and  got  married  in  the  Mesa 
Temple.  We  returned  to  Provo 
and  I  moved  into  her  apartment 
that  was  made  into  a  couple’s 
living  complex  and  we  started 
classes  again  on  Monday,” 
Brown  said. 

Ed  was  very  active  in  the 
TMF  council  and  served  as  the 
president.  He  and  Barbara  both 
attended  the  Indian  Ward  on 
campus. 

In  thinking  over  the  past 
years,  he  said,  “College  helps  you 
get  organized  and  be  disciplined 
to  help  you  meet  challenges  in 
raising  a  family.” 

Ed  and  Barbara  are 
presently  residing  in  Mesa  and 
are  parents  of  five  children  with 
one  on  the  way.  “They’re  all 
healthy,  happy  and  growing,”  he 
said. 

“Yes,  there  is  life  after 
college.  Life  isn’t  all  glamorous. 
Taking  out  the  garbage  and 
changing  diapers  are  tasks  that 
parents  do  daily.  When  I  got 
married,  my  life  got  even 
better,”  he  concluded. 


Idetermination  from  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  perspective?  What 
does  Indian  self-determination 
mean  to  us  as  family  members, 
students,  husbands  and  wives? 
Does  Indian  self-determination 
mean  the  right  to  determine 
where  you  want  to  go  and  what 
you  want  to  do  today?  Does  it 
mean  the  right  to  decide  what  you 
are  going  to  wear  or  who  you  are 
going  to  visit?  Indian  self- 
determination,  of  course,  means 
this,  plus,  much  more. 

Individually,  Indian  self- 
determination  involves  two 
things:  freedom-to  excel  or  fail, 
to  set  goals  in  our  lives,  and  to 
take  the  opportunities  necessary 
to  achieve  these  goals,  and  to  live 
in  a  way  acceptable  to  me  and  my 
beliefs. 

The  second  is  the  concept  of 
choice.  Can  we  truly  have  self- 
determination  if  we  have  no 
choices?  Do  we  really  have  self- 
determination  in  deciding  what 
we’re  going  to  do  today  if  we  have 
no  car,  no  money,  or  no  one  to 
take  us  where  we  want  to  go;  or 
in  deciding  where  we  want  to  live 
if  we  have  no  home  or  no  one  to 
care  for  them?  The  answer  to 
these  questions  is  “no.”  In  order 
to  have  true  self-determination, 
one  must,  not  only  have  the 
freedom  to  make  decisions  but 
one  must  have  choices  in  which  to 
use  that  freedom. 

It  is  a  fact  that  throughout 
United  States  history,  for  both 
young  and  old  American  Indians, 
choices  never  really  existed. 
What  was  offered  to  many  of  our 
parents  were  what  is  called 
“either-or  propositions.”  Either 
accept  what  was  given  by  the 
U.S.  Government  and  assimilate 
or  remain  poverty  striken.  If  the 
suffering  of  our  parents  and 
elderly  means  anything,  it  means 
they  valued  their  freedom  and 
lifestyle  more  than  what  was 
offered  as  an  alternative. 

Today,  while  much  has 
changed,  the  choices  for  Indian 
people  have  not  increased 
greatly.  The  “either-or  pro¬ 
positions”  continue  to  be 
presented.  We  cannot  talk  about 
Indian  self-determination  as  long 
as  we  have  elderly  who  go  about 
without  services  and  who  live  in 
poverty;  as  long  as  young  people 
must  leave  their  families  and 
communities  to  get  a  decent 
elementary  and  high  school 
education,  so  long  as  we  have  a 
high  rate  of  unemployment  and 


the  necessity  that  Indian  people 
leave  their  communities  to  find 
jobs. 

The  need  exists  for  you  and  I 
to  meet  the  challenges  and  trials 
of  today  in  addressing  the  needs 
of  our  reservation,  families  and 
communities.  We  must  assure 
that  more  than  just  “either-or 
propositions”  are  provided  and 
that  choices  exist  for  all  our 
Indian  people  young  and  old. 

How  can  we  assure  that 
choices  do  exist  in  our  Com¬ 
munities?  The  concept  of  self- 
reliance,  defined  as  reliance  upon 
one’s  own  efforts  and  abilities, 
becomes  of  major  importance. 

Through  individual  and 
family  self-reliance,  or  belief  in 
what  our  efforts  and  abilities  can 
accomplish,  we  become  stronger 
and  more  involved  community 
members  and  parents  committed 
to  strong  community  and  family 
support  systems.  We  have  better 
and  more  effective  tribal 
governments,  all  of  which  build 
up  community  resources  and 
provides  more  opportunity  and 
choices  for  community  members. 

Strong  communities  cannot 
be  built  by  external  or  outside 
forces.  It  must  come  from  within, 
through  a  strong  belief  in  our¬ 
selves  and  our  community,  and 
the  belief  that  through  our  efforts 
and  abilities  and  those  of  our 
community  leaders,  we  can  bring 
about  positive  change. 

The  story  is  told  of  the  late 
Whitney  Young,  Jr.,  noted  civil 
rights  leader,  who  had  finished  a 
speaking  engagement  and  rushed 
to  board  a  plane.  As  he  sat  in  his 
seat  waiting  for  take-off,  his 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  pilot, 
who  had  just  boarded  the  plane 
and  was  making  his  way  down 
the  aisle.  When  he  saw  the  pilot,  a 
feeling  of  concern  came  over  Mr. 
Young  because  the  person  he 
would  be  trusting  with  his  life 
was  a  black  man  like  himself.  He 
was  embarrassed  at  first,  but  he 
spent  the  rest  of  the  trip  thinking 
about  his  real  belief  in  his  own 
people,  what  it  really  was,  and 
how  even  himself  must  con¬ 
tinually  overcome  earlier 
sterot\T5es  of  his  people. 

I  believe  many  of  us  con¬ 
tinually  do  the  same.  It  must  be 
understood  that  there  can  be  no 
room  for  doubt  in  our  minds  that 
Indian  people  and  communities 
are  capable  of  governing  and 
running  their  own  programs.  We 
must  stand  strong  in  the  support 


of  Indian-administered  programs 
which,  in  the  past,  have  been 
provided  by  people  outside  the 
Indian  communities. 

I  am  not  saying  Indian  people 
will  make  no  mistakes,  but  at 
least  they  will  be  “our”  mistakes, 
and  it  will  be  the  Indian  people 
who  will  learn  and  benefit  from 
them.  This  belief  in  ourselves  has 
to  be  instilled  from  within  our 
communities  to  our  young. 

We  are  living  in  a  time  of 
rapid  change.  More  change  has 
occurred  in  the  world  the  last  20 
years  than  the  previous  200 
years.  Alvin  Toffler-noted 
planner,  author  and  futurist- 
refers  to  this  time  as  a  time  based 
on  mass  communication,  com¬ 
puters.  and  a  weajth  of  new 
scientific  knowledge.  The  en¬ 
trance  into  this  period,  according 
to  Toffler.  is  marked  by  a  great 
deal  of  testing  and  questioning  of 
traditional  values  and  ideals.  We 
cannot  dispute  this  as  we  look 
about  and  see  radical  changes  in 
technology,  in  our  social  and 
family  structures,  and  in  almost 
every  aspect  of  modern  life. 

Given  the  major  changes  and 
rapidness  of  change.  Indian 
tribes  and  communities  today  are 
in  a  better  position  than  ever 
before  to  ask  creative  questions 
and  to  seek  solutions  to  the  issues 
facing  tribal  communities. 

.As  Indian  communities  begin 
to  seek  a  new  direction  or 
destiny.  Indian  people  need  not 
be  bound  by  the  mistakes  or 
direction  of  others.  Xor  must  we 


continue  to  rely  on  old  solutions  of 
the  past  three  decades. 

Tribes  need  to  and  must 
create  systems  and  seek  answers 
that  are  culturally  relevant  and 
which  address  the  path  of  the 
future  which  tribes  hope  to 
achieve. 

To  do  this.  Indian  people 
must  display  a  new  kind  of 
courage,  different  from  the 
courage  required  in  the  ’60s  and 
■70s.  The  courage  I  speak  of  for 
the  1980s,  in  addition  to  speaking 
out  for  justice,  is  “creative 
courage."  Rollo  May.  noted 
analyst  and  author,  defines 
"creative  courage"  as  the  most 
important  kind  of  courage.  It  is 
not  a  courage  absent  of  despair: 
it  is  rather  the  capacity  to  move 
ahead  in  spite  of  despair. 

In  contrast  to  moral  courage, 
which  speaks  out  for  justice, 
"creative  courage"  goes  a  step 
further;  it  is  the  discovering  of 
new  forms,  new  symbols,  and 
new  patterns  on  which  a  new 
society  can  be  built. 

I  have  strong  belief  in  the 
Indian  people,  in  Indian  com¬ 
munities,  and  most  of  all,  in 
Indian  parents  and  families.  To 
quote  "Illusions"  again.  “The 
river  delights  to  lift  us  free,  if 
only  we  dare  let  go.  Our  true 
work  is  this  voyage  of  life,  this 
adventure." 

Awards 

Continued  from  Page  1 
mainly  on  the  freedom  and 
choices  of  the  Indian  people  and 
how  they  could  use  these  to 
improve  themselves,  as  they  face 
the  new  changes  in  the  world 
today. 

A  plaque  was  presented  to 
Professor  Willis  Banks,  of  the 
Multicultural  Department  by 
Rodney  Cuny  from  the  Lamanite 
students  in  gratitude  for  his 
assistance  and  efforts  during  the 
past  years.  Dr.  V.  Con  Osborne, 
head  of  the  Multicultural 
Department,  gave  a  special 
presentation,  assisted  by  Julia 
Cook,  to  Brother  and  Sister 
Stewart  Durrant. 

Durrant  is  the  current 
director  of  the  Church’s 
Lamanite  program  and  a 
counselor  to  American  Indians. 
This  presentation  was  a  token  of 
appreciation  for  all  the  work  he 
has  done  for  the  Lamanite 
people. 

Following  this  presentation 
was  the  coronation  event  by  Julia 
Cook. 


Professor  Willis  Banks  of  the  Multi-Cultural  Education  Department  receives  a  special  appreciation 
plaque  from  Rocky  Cuny  for  his  outstanding  job  this  year  as  TMF  adviser. 


Indian  Week  Activities 


Men;  Jr.  High 

1.  Joel  Broadbent,  Orem 

2.  Geoff  Broadbent,  Orem 

3.  Ted  Crandall 

Men;  High  School 

1.  Clement  Ortiz,  Brigham  City 

2.  Phillip  Mitchell 

3.  Herman  Frazier,  Huntsville 

Men ;  College-Freshmen  &  Sophomore 

1.  Humberto  A.  Velasquez 

2.  Ron  Tourangean,  Regina,  Saskatchewan  (BYU  Student) 

3.  Lawrence  Yazzie 

Men;  College-Junior& Senior 

(these  winners  are  all  BYU  students) 

1.  Dale  Doughman,  Northglenn,  Colorado 

2.  Kent  Henricks,  Seattle  Washington 

3.  Edgar  R.  Barney,  Jr.,  Chico,  California 

Men;  Open  Division 

1.  Paul  B.  Kershisnik,  Provo 

2.  Bruno  Hunziker 


3.  Joseph  A.  Rodriguez,  Provo 

Men;  Master’s 

1.  Owen  Bennion,  BYU  faculty  member 

Women;  High  School 

1.  Shannon  Tingey,  Provo 

2.  Tracy  Angell,  Norfolk,  Nebraska 

3.  Angie  Lucero,  Brigham  City 

Women;  College-Freshman  &  Sophomore 

1.  Carol  Willie,  Provo 

2.  Flora  Willie,  Ogden 

3.  Vikki  Bydone 

Women;  College-Junior& Senior 

1. Trula  Ann  Yazzie 

2.  Joan  Curley 

3.  Karen  Palinkes 

Women;  Open  Division 

1.  Cheryl  Harper,  Orem  23:59  (1st  woman  to  complei 

2.  Cindy  Peterson 

3.  Dar  Blackhorse 


Winners  of  Fun  Run 
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Betty  Simons  Tells 
10  Steps  For 
'Self-Reliance’ 


BYU  Alumnus  George  Rodriquez  of  PBS  explains  the  importance  of  communications  among  Indian 
tribes.  It  will  be  a  necessity  in  the  near  future,  he  says. 

Broadcasting:  Communications  Key 


By  Denise  Alley 

As  part  of  the  Indian  Week 
activities,  participants  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  were 
able  to  attend  workshops  spon¬ 
sored  by  American  Indian  Ser¬ 
vices.  These  were  held  the  last 
three  days  of  the  week  in  the 
Wilkinson  Center. 

“Self-improvement  and  Self- 
reliance  for  the  Indian  Woman” 
was  taught  by  Betty  Simons,  a 
graduate  of  BYU,  mother  of  six, 
and  wife  of  Jeff  Simons. 

“Seek  those  who  uplift  you 
and  learn  to  graciously  accept 
compliments,”  was  heard  by 
many  as  Betty  spoke  to  par¬ 
ticipants.  Ten  steps  to  self- 
reliance  that  were  outlined  were 
listed  as  follows:  (D  spirituality, 
(2^  healthy  self-esteem,  (3) 
maturity,  (4)  intelligence,  (S'! 
well-rounded  personality,  (6) 
serenity-at  peace  with  yourself. 


(7)  creativity,  (8)  individuality, 
(9)  strength  and  depth,  (10) 
humility-to  be  teachable. 

“Living  in  this  modern-day 
world,  we  depend  on  many 
material  items  to  get  through  the 
day,”  she  said.  “Moccasins  vs. 
heels,  cradle  boards  vs.  baby 
carriers,  star  quilts  vs.  electric 
blankets.” 

With  a  display  of  homemade 
dresses,  star  quilts,  buckskin 
dress,  moccasins,  dolls,  and 
shawls-Betty  said,  “Pick 
something  you’ve  never  done 
before  and  go  and  learn  how  to  do 
it.  This  increases  your  self¬ 
esteem. 

“A  value  that  our  Indian 
people  have  always  shown  is 
appreciation  for  our  older  people 
and  a  love  for  being  creative,” 
said  Betty.  “We  as  women  can 
beautify  our  surroundings  and 
become  more  self-reliant.” 


By  A1  Roy 

A  lot  can  be  done  by  video 
and  other  forms  of  public 
broadcasting  to  help  Indian 
communities;  but  to  know  what 
these  helpful  ways  are,  Indians 
must  educate  themselves  about 
broadcasting. 

This  was  the  theme  of  the 
workshop  based  on  the  role  of 


public  broadcasting  and  Native 
Americans,  according  to  George 
Rodriguez,  from  Washington 
D.C.’s  Corporation  for  Public 
broadcasting. 

Rodriguez-an  equal  em¬ 
ployment  opportunity  specialist, 
a  member  of  the  commission  and 
board  for  minorities  in  broad¬ 
casting,  and  a  graduate  of  BYU- 
gave  this  workshop  as  part  of  the 
series  offered  during  Indian 
Week  by  American  Indian  Ser¬ 
vices. 

Armed  with  video  and  radio 
cassettes,  he  defined  broad¬ 
casting  as  putting  out  a  message 
that  could  be  either  very  good  or 
very  damaging. 

“Broadcasting  in  the  United 
States.”  Rodriguez  said,  “is  done 
in  two  ways:  commercial  and 
public.  In  commercial  broad¬ 
casting.  a  corporation  owns  the 
broadcasting  station,  tries  to  sell 
products  and  to  keep  people 
watching  in  order  to  make  a 
profit. 

“But  public  broadcasting  is 
owned  by  the  local  community.  It 
comes  from  the  community 
whose  leaders  gather  together, 
see  what  the  community  needs 
are.  and  gets  the  programs  to 
meet  those  needs.”  he  pointed 
out. 

Several  public  broadcasting 
efforts  are  now  being  started 
among  various  reservations. 
Rodriguez  said,  but,  more  often 


than  not,  the  community  doesn’t 
even  know  about  the  station.  One 
reason  for  this,  according  to 
Rodriguez,  is  that  commercial 
stations  are  concentrating  on 
getting  mass  appeal  and  woo 
many  Indian  viewers  away. 
Another  reason,  and  an  im¬ 
portant  one,  according  to 
Rodriguez,  is  that  the  community 
leaders  may  not  be  taking  the 
proper  approach  to  program¬ 
ming.  “For  many  of  the  public 
broadcasting  stations  on 
reservations,  employment  is  the 
first  prerogative,’’  Rodriguez 
said. 

“The  second  prerogative 
usually  has  been  how  to  deal  with 
the  dominant  society,  and  the 
third  was  providing  general  news 
and  information  as  well  as  to 
teach.  But  most  Indians  know,” 
said  Rodriguez,  “that  it’s  not 
Indians  who  need  to  learn  about 
Indians.” 

Rodriguez  brought  out  two 
important  points  concerning  both 
the  programming  and  the 
directions  public  broadcasting  on 
the  reservations  may  need  to 
take.  He  cited  the  example  of  the 
Black  Seminole  Tribe  of  Texas,  a 
tribe  of  about  700  that  has  been 
slowly  dwindling  since  1917. 
.According  to  Rodriguez,  a 
professor  from  a  local  university 
made  a  video  documentary  of  the 
Black  Seminole  and  “suddenly 
Continued  On  Page  7 


Betty  Simons,  a  BYU  graduate,  gives  10  steps  for  self-reliance  and  talks  about  learning  art-oriented 
skills  in  a  workshop  during  Inidan  Week. 


Indian  Royalty  Honored  At  Special  Breakfast 


By  Passie  Roy 

A  breakfast  was  held  on 
March  12  in  the  Wilkinson  Center 
in  Honor  of  the  new  Miss  Indian 
BYU,  Tyra  Jo  Begay,  a  Tewa  and 
Navajo  from  New  Mexico,  and 
her  court;  first  attendant, 
Marilita  Hall,  a  Navajo  from  Salt 
iake,  and  her  second  attendant, 
anet  Canyon,  an  Navajo  from 
ehi. 

This  occasion  was  conducted 
by  Cinda  Hughes  and  was 
highlighted  by  speakers  who 
gave  admonishing  thoughts  to  the 
girls  on  their  preparations  for  the 
pageant  and  their  new  roles  as 
queens. 

Nathan  Cole,  a  Mohawk  from 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  co- 
chairman  of  the  week’s 
activities,  admonished  the  new 
court  to  “Let  your  light  so  shine 
before  men  that  others  may  see 
that  light.” 

“The  main  thought  I  want  to 
impress  on  you  is  that  just 
because  this  week  is  over  doesn’t 
mean  our  efforts  are  over  as  far 
as  helping  each  other,”  he  said. 
“Much  is  required  and  it  puts 
pressure  on  us.  We  are  part  of; 


those  helping  to  gather  Zion,” 
concluded  Cole. 

Elaine  Cole,  sister  of  Nathan 
and  co-chairman  with  Nathan, 
said,  “I’ll  be  ungrateful  if  I  didn’t 
tell  how  much  you  girls  mean  to 
me.  If  I  got  nothing  else  from  this 
pageant,  at  least  I  got  the 
warmest,  deepest  feeling  about 
my  people.”  Her  last  comments 
were,  “Remember  the  Lord  in  all 
you  do;  that  is  so  important  and  it 
is  up  to  you  to  do  your  best.” 

“It’s  wonderful  to  see  you 
in  positions  of  honor  and 
responsibility,”  said  Ezequiel 
Sanchez,  an  Aztec  from  Mexico 
and  president  of  the  Lamanite  1st 
Branch.  He  addressed  the  new 
court.  “We  are  from  the  tribe  of 
Mannasseh  and  Ephraim. 
Through  these  tribes  we  get  our 
royal  blood;  even  those  without 
titles  are  precious.” 

“But  by  title  you  are  Miss 
Indian  BYU”  he  said  to  Tyra 
Begay  and  her  court.  “You  who 
hold  the  title  must  realize  who 
you  really  are  and  who  you  stand 
for.  If  you  realize  you  stand  for 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  he  will 
bless  you. 


“You  are  the  children  of  the 
Prophets,”  he  continued. 
“Without  running  for  Miss  Indian 
BYU,  you  are  still  precious.  You 
have  a  heavenly  title.  You  must 
know  from  whence  you’re 
speaking  and  for  whom. 

“All  the  callings  we  have 
in  the  Church  are  to  serve  others. 
We’re  asking  a  special  blessing 
on  you  young  ladies.  Sometimes 
you  have  to  decide  if  you’re  going 
to  fear  the  Lord  or  fear  men,” 
said  Sanchez.  “At  quiet  moments 
that  spirit  that  makes  one’s  body 
move  while  you  think  on  these 
things  will  teach  you.” 

Sanchez  concluded  by 
saying,  “Stay  with  the  Lord,  and 
remember  who  you  are.” 

Following  Sanchez  in  the 
program  was  Clara  Lynn  Merino, 
Miss  Indian  BYU  for  1974-75,  wife 
of  Francisco  Merino.  She  told 
how  she  came  to  BYU  and  just 
observed  students,  and  asked 
herself  why  people  always  see  the 
bad  in  others.  As  a  little  girl,  she 
made  a  goal  to  only  see  the  good 
in  others. 

Her  advice  to  the  new  court 
was,  “Don’t  get  puffed  up.  Walk 


with  your  attendants  love  and 
help  them.  Be  humble,  and  use 
your  attendants.” 

Addressing  Begay,  she  .said, 
“Sometimes,  being  a  queen, 
you’ll  get  a  lot  of  criticism.  When 
I  became  Miss  IndianBYU,  there 
was  a  petition  going  around 
campus  against  me,  because  I 
was  fair  and  mixed.  But 
Heavenly  Father  helped  me 
through  all  the  hard  times.  Your 
title  is  a  calling  and  you  must 
honor  it  as  you  honor  yourself,” 
Merino  concluded. 

Remarks  to  the  court  were 
given  by  Julia  Cook,  the  former 
Miss  Indian  BYU  for  1982-83. 
“When  I  was  crowned,”  said 
Cook,  “I  felt  the  support  of  the 
forefathers,  besides  my  friends. 
It  was  a  big  challenge.” 

Addressing  Begay,  she  said, 
“You  are  a  self-motivating 
individual.  Your  title  is  an 
opportunity  as  well  as  an  honor.  I 
regret  not  involving  my 
attendants  as  much.  People  have 
told  me  my  reign  had  been 
successful,  but  I  cannot  take  the 
credit,”  she  said. 

“I  have  always  felt  someone 


was  there  to  lift  me  up  when  I 
wasn’t  up  to  take  the  crown,” 
said  Cook.  “I  want  you  to 
remember  one  thing  throughout 
your  reign.  People  feel  about  you 
the  way  they  feel  about 
themselves.” 

The  concluding  remarks  at 
the  breakfast  were  given  by  the 
new  Miss  Indian  BYU-Tyra  Jo 
Begay.  She  first  expressed 
gratitude  to  the  other  girls  for 
their  love,  and  to  Nathan  and 
Elaine  Cole  for  their  support. 

“I  hope  this  year  to  be  an 
example  to  others,”  she  said.  “I 
lived  close  to  a  reservation,  and  I 
was  never  really  proud  of  what  I 
was  until  I  came  to  BYU.  I’ve 
come  to  be  proud  of  my 
heritage,”  said  Begay.  “I  hope  to 
do  the  title  justice  and  make  you 
all  proud  of  me,”  she  concluded. 

In  attendance  at  the 
breakfast  were  Dr.  V.  Con 
Osborne,  head  of  the 
Multicultural  Department,  and 
Dr.  Janice  White  Clemmer, 
assistant  professor  in  the 
department  and  chairman  of  the 
Indian  Week  activities,  with  the 
rest  of  the  contestants  and  a  few 
of  their  parents. 


Eagle’s  Eye 


American  Indian  Services  conference  coordinator  Howard  Rainer,  left, 
gets  participants  to  dance  and  sing  to  help  break  the  ice  on  the  first  day  of  the 
self-reliance  workshops.  At  right,  participants  learn  more  about  each  other  by 
filling  out  a  questionnaire. 
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Rainer  Teaches  Unity,  Strength  In  Woricshop 


By  Ivonne  Crane 

“Okay,  everybody,  let’s  get 
up  and  dance  and  shout !  ” 

And  that’s  exactly  what  the 
majority  of  the  people  in  Howard 
Rainer’s  workshop  did  as 
Michael  Jackson’s  hit  song 
played  on  the  record  player. 

This  went  on  for  about  10 
minutes,  then  I  decided  to  join  the 
fun.  At  first  I  wondered  why 
Rainer  had  started  his  workshop 
as  he  did,  but  it  soon  became 
quite  obvious  that  he  was  trying 
to  make  an  important  point. 

I  started  to  notice  that  two 
distinct  groups  were  present; 
those  who  were  actively  involved 
and  those  who  just  sat  back  and 
were  having  fun  at  the  expense 
of  others. 

As  this  became  obvious  to 
me,  I  was  glad  that  I  had  joined 
the  dancers  instead  of  sitting  and 
watching  because  when  the 
music  stopped,  Rainer  pointed 
this  out. 

He  then  mentioned  that  at 
times,  this  was  exactly  what  went 


Broadcasting 

Continued  from  Page  6 
their  culture  was  being  preser¬ 
ved.” 

“Now  their  children  realize 
the  TV  is  more  than  a  magic  box. 

“Unless  Indian  kids  get  the 
chance  to  see  how  TV  really 
works  (through  educating  those 
in  the  communities  as  to  what 
public  broadcasting  has  to  offer), 
it  will  be  a  foreign  thing  to  them,” 
Rodriguez  said.  Television,  and 
broadcasting  in  general,  are  now 
happening  and,  says  Rodriguez, 
need  to  be  understood  by  the 
Indian  people  to  be  used  properly 
by  them. 

“Public  broadcasting,”  he 
said,  “is  an  entity  and  a  resource 
to  serve  the  community.  It  is 
there  for  education  and  can  be  of 
great  help. 

“And  communities  must 
come  forward  to  let  public 
broadcasting  know  if  it  is 
meeting  their  needs. 

“But,”  said  Rodriguez,  “the 
community  must  first  know  what 
those  needs  are.” 

Communities  must  get  in¬ 
volved  in  their  local  stations  to 
help  them  be  effective  and  to 
compete  for  the  shrinking  dollar, 
according  to  Rodriguez.  Training 
and  development  of  Native 
Americans  is  a  priority  for  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Service 
right  now,  said  Rodriguez,  and 
some  funding  is  available  for 
those  interested  in  broadcasting. 


on  between  Indian  people.  A  few 
do  a  lot  of  work  while  others 
stand  by  and  laughed  or  just 
never  get  involved. 

Rainer  then  asked  for  five 
volunteers  to  come  up  and  tell 
everyone  what  their  talents  were 
and  what  their  future  plans  were. 
Those  that  came  up  had  quite  a 
few  talents  and  big  plans  for  their 
futures. 

Rainer  then  turned  and 
confronted  the  audience  and 
asked  for  their  support  of  these 
Indian  youth  in  their  endeavors  tp 
succeed  in  fulfulling  their 
dreams. 

“Indian  people  have  many 
talents  and  they  are  to  share 
them  with  everyone.  We  all  have 
talents!”  said  Rainer.  “We  must 
help  to  strengthen  and  develop 
the  potential  of  our  people;  we 


must  stop  ridiculing  one  another 
as  has  been  done  in  the  past.” 

He  quoted  a  few  examples  of 
situations  where  disasterous 
results  came  about  because  of 
people  who  just  stood  by 
watching,  laughing,  and 
ridiculing. 

“We  must  be  united!” 
pleaded  Rainer.  “Forget  about 
skin  color  and  how  much  or  what 
kind  of  Indian  a  person  is  and 
become  a  united  people;  it  is  only 
when  we  do  this  that  we  will 
become  a  strong  people. 

To  prove  this  point,  Rainer 
had  everyone  who  would  gather 
in  a  large  circle  and  lock  elbows. 
He  then,  along  withfive  relatively 
strong  individuals  went 
around  trying  to  break  the  bond. 
The  whole  time  the  people 
chanted,  “We  are  strong,  we  are 


strong,  we  are  strong! ! !  ” 

They  locked  their  elbow  so 
tight  that  it  became  impossible 
for  Rainer  and  his  helpers  to 
break  the  bond  they  formed. 

“Yes,  Indian  people  can  be 
strong,  very  strong,  only  if  they 
are  a  united  people,”  said 
Rainer.  Over  and  over  Rainer 
stressed  to  those  present  that  the 
people  must  be  united  and 
supportive  of  one  another  so  that 
progression  can  occur. 

Time  began  to  run  out  on 
Rainer,  but  he  had  the  people  do 
one  last  exercise.  He  had  each 
one  take  a  piece  of  paper  and  a 
pencil  and  draw  for  him  what 
they  thought  their  reservations 


would  look  like  20  years  from 
now.  He  gave  them  about  10 
minutes  to  accomplish  this  task. 

Then  afterwards  he  said,  “I 
hope  that  there  is  some  kind  of 
dreaming  in  your  drawings.  Will 
four  of  you  share  your  pictures?” 
Four  individuals  came  up  and 
shared  their  drawings.  They 
were  very  impressive.  Some  had 
business,  others  well-cultivated 
lands,  and  one  person  even  had 
skyscrapers  on  the  reservation. 
This  did  please  Rainer  because 
he  said  that  it  was  a  beginning  of 
hope  for  Indian  people. 

“If  your  pictures  would  not 
have  revealed  signs  of  progress, 
then  we  are  in  sad  shape,” 
commented  Rainer. 


National  Dance  Contest  Colorful  And  Exciting 


By  Herbert  Smith 

“It  was  exciting  and  one  of 
the  highlights  of  Indian  Week  as 
far  as  the  number  of  dancers  and 
visitors  that  came  to  witness  a 
colorful  event,”  stated  Cecil 
American-Horse,  chairman  of 
Pow-Wow  Committee. 

The  2nd  Annual  Harold 
Cedartree  National  Memorial 
Dance  Contest  was  held  on 
Brigham  Young  University 
campus  with  a  crowd  of  about  900 
people  who  came  from  as  far 
away  as  Florida  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

With  the  drums  booming,  the 
contestants  for  Miss  Indian  BYU 
had  an  opportunity  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  and  participate  in  the 
round  dance.  Other  reigning 
princesses  from  different  tribes 
were  also  present:  Sonny  Dolly, 
Miss  Navajo  Nation;  Miss 


University  of  Utah,  Shelly 
Brown;  and  Miss  Yakima  Nation, 
Chris  Yahtin. 

With  all  the  colorful  events  of 
the  men’s  fancy  and  women’s 
traditional  dance,  the  crowd  had 
an  opportunity  to  see.  how  they 
were  judged  according  to  their 
poise,  grace,  and  timing.  The 
winners  in  each  category 
received  their  reward  at  the  end 
of  the  dances. 

“I  thought  it  was  quite  well 
planned;  and  the  thing  I  liked 
most  about  it  was  the  tee-pees 
placed  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Smith  Fieldhouse  that  made  it 
like  home.”  said  a  visitor  from 
South  Dakota.  Lester  Tinhorn. 

This  year’s  grand  champion 
and  the  winner  of  the  Harold 
Cedartree  Memorial  statue  went 
to  Harrison  Cly,  a  Navajo  from 
Brigham  City,  Utah. 


MEN’S  TRADTIONAL 
First  Place  ($150.00 )  Harrison  Cly 

Second  Place  ($100.00)  Elwood  Kosheway 

Third  Place  ($50.00)  Matthew  West 

Fourth  Place  ($25.00)  Dan  Seneca 

MEN’S  FANCY 

First  Place  ($150.00)  Phillip  Kaujon  Jr. 

Second  Place  ($100.00)  Ragin  James 

Third  Place  ($50.00)  Bryce  Naeman 

Fourth  Place  ($25.00)  Mike  Mansfield 

JUNIOR  BOYS 

First  Place  ($70.00)  Henry  Howell 

Second  Place  ($50.00)  Lance  Manning 

Third  Place  ($30.00)  Egra  Benally 

Fourth  Place  ($15.00)  Leigh  Weight 

WOMEN’S  TRADITIONAL 

First  Place  ($100.00)  Carolyn  Smith 

Second  Place  ($75.00)  Sophia  Kosheway 

Third  Place  ($50.00)  Minnie  Yahtin 

Fourth  Place  ($235.00)  Francine  Johnson 

WOMEN’S  FANCY 

WOMEN’S  FANCY 

First  Place  ($100.00) 

Second  Place  ($75.00) 

Third  Place  ($50.00) 

Fourth  Place  ($25.00) 


JUNIOR  GIRLS 

First  Place  ($70.00) 
Second  Place  ($50.00) 
Third  Place  ($30.00) 
Fourth  Place  ($15.00) 

TINY  TOTS 

1.  Rachel  Stewart 

2.  Ben  Stewart 

3.  Allen  Pachkineau 

4.  Behela  Clark 

5.  Bengia  Clark 

6.  Mandie  Gardener 

7.  Conrad  Benally 

8.  Leerose  Jones 

9.  Lachele  Gishe 

10.  April  Sanchez 


Dessa  Neaman 
Percel  Myore 
Gail  Nahwahquaw 
Nona  Boyer 

Pealean  Ridley 
Kelly  Smith 
Lelilah  Long  Hair 
Juanita  Blindman 


11.  Justin  Troester 

12.  William  Hatch 

13.  Luana  Hatch 

14.  Brandon  Mansfield 

15.  Tiffany  Yazzie 

16.  Michelle  Stump 

17.  Stephanie  La  Fontaine 

18.  Lucy  American-Horse 

19.  Annie  McMakan 

20.  Lata  Fifita 

21  Jessica  McMakan 
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Andersons  Donate 
'Moe’  The  Buffalo 


A  conference  participant  emulates  the  dignity  exemplified  in 
the  majestic  buffalo  mounted  in  the  background.  At  left,  a  full  view 
of  Moe. 


Moe  the  buffalo  doesn’t  roam 
anymore.  Instead,  he’s  the  focal 
point  of  a  new  exhibit  in  the 
central  atrium  of  the  Monte  L. 
Bean  Life  Science  Museum  at 
Brigham  Young  University. 

Museum  personnel  officially 
unveiled  Moe  on  March  10  as  part 
of  Indian  Week. 

To  allow  visitors,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  on  campus  for 
Indian  Week,  a  chance  to 
examine  the  new  exhibit,  the 
museum  extended  its  hours  the 
day  of  the  unveling.  There  was 
also  continuous  showings  during 
the  day  and  evening  hours  of  the 
movie  “Buffalo--Majestic 
Symbol  of  American  Plains.” 

The  mounted  animal  was 
donated  to  American  Indian 
Services  (AIS)  at  Brigham 
Young  University,  but  will  be 
displayed  in  the  life  science 
museum. 

‘‘We’re  very  pleased  with  the 
donation.  We  feel  it’s  going  to  be 
a  nice  addition  to  the  museum.” 
Cox  said. 

Donor  Jay  Anderson  said  he 
and  his  wife  Betty  Jo  gave  the 
mounted  buffalo  to  AIS  in  honor 
of  his  father  and  mother,  Wallace 
and  Edna  Anderson,  who  had 
served  an  LDS  mission  among 
the  Indian  people.  They 
developed  a  great  love  for  the 
Indians  and  their  culture.  An¬ 


derson  added,  noting  the  buf¬ 
falo’s  ties  to  that  culture. 

Jay  Anderson  is  in  the  con¬ 
struction  business  in  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado.  The  buffalo, 
Moe,  was  something  of  a  family 
pet.  ‘‘He  was  very  tame.  We  fed 
him  by  hand.” 

That’s  not  something  that 
can  be  done  with  most  buffalo, 
Anderson  said.  They  are 
dangerous  because  they  are 
moody  and  unpredictable.  ‘‘You 
can't  drive  them.  You  have  to 
hope  they’ll  go  where  you  want 
them  to  go.” 

Moe.  at  somewhere  between 
35  and  40,  was  old  for  a  buffalo. 
When  the  beast  became  un- 
treatably  ill  last  year,  the  family 
shot  him  to  end  his  suffering, 
Anderson  said.  It  has  taken  the 
taxidermist  about  a  year  to 
prepare  and  mount  him. 

Why  mount  him? 

‘‘He's  one  of  a  kind,”  An¬ 
derson  explained.  While  the 
average  buffalo  bull  weighs 
about  2,000  pounds  and  is  8  to  9 
feet  long,  Moe  was  an  ‘‘extra 
large”  3,000  pounds  and  124  feet. 
It  is  33  inches  between  the  tips  of 
his  19-inch-long  horns. 

“He  was  my  pride  and  joy,” 
■Anderson  added.  When  Moe  was 
gone,  he  lost  interest  in  raising 
buffalo  and  got  rid  of  the  few 
others  he  owned.  One  went  to 


Ribbon-cutting  ceremonies  in  the  Bean  Museum  opened  Moe  for  public  viewing.  Dignitaries 
attending  were,  from  left.  Dr.  Dale  Tingey,  AIS  director;  Dr.  Doral  Allred  of  the  Bean  Museum;  a 
representative  of  the  Ft.  Hall  reservation;  Dr.  Jae  R.  Ballif,  BYU  provost;  and  donor  Jay  Anderson. 


American  Indian  Services  at 
BYU  for  a  buffalo  meat  barbecue 
during  Indian  Week.  Anderson 
previously  donated  several 
buffalo  to  AIS,  which  then  sup¬ 
plied  them  to  tribes  for  starting 
herds  and  breeding  programs. 

The  animal  commonly  known 
as  a  buffalo  in  the  United  States  is 
properly  called  a  bison,  Cox 
explained.  It  is  a  member  of  the 
same  family  as  domestic  cattle, 
sheep,  goats  and  the  musk  ox. 

Cox  said  the  change  of 
scenery  in  the  museum’s  large 
central  atrium  is  in  keeping  with 


a  policy  of  rotating  exhibits.  The  storage,  but  will  be  displayed 
polar  bears  that  had  formed  the  later  in  another  part  of  the 
central  exhibit  are  currently  in  museum. 


Parents  Can  Help  Children  Learn  Decision  Making 


Parents  can  help  children 
become  prudent  decisiommakers 
in  life  if  they  avoid  setting  Hgid ' 
‘‘do-it-or-else”  standards  and, 
instead,  let  the  child  experiment 
with  a  certain  degree  of  free 
agency,  says  a  family  science 
professor  at  Brigahm  Young 
University. 

Striking  a  balance  between 
the  extreme  of  blind  obedience 
and  total  freedom,  and 
recognizing  that  decision-making 
is  very  complex  and  rarely  in¬ 
volves  simple  answers,  will  help 
families  understand  the  decision¬ 
making  process. 

Dr.  Kay  Edwards,  chairman 
of  the  Family  Sciences  Depart¬ 
ment  at  BYU,  said  that  decisions 
are  usually  made  in  five  contexts- 
-technical,  economic,  social, 
legal  and  political.  Of  the  five,  the 
social  (Should  our  children  go  to 
college?)  and  economic  (How 
much  should  we  spend  on  our 
family  vacation?)  are  the  most 
critical.  But  too  often,  the  legal 
aspect  of  decision  making- (You 
have  to  do  it  this  way  or  else)- 


gets  overemphasized  in  families. 

A  more  satisfactory  ap¬ 
proach  that  helps  individuals 
take  responsibility  for  their 
decisions  would  be  to  explore  the 
pros  and  cons  and  outcomes  of 
certain  alternatives.  ‘‘It’s  very 
time-consuming,  and  it  takes  a 
lot  of  skill.  It  takes  a  lot  more 
skill  to  ask  someone  how  they  feel 
about  something  and  try  to  relate 
that  to  how  I  feel  about  it  and  for 
the  two  of  us  to  come  up  with  a 
solution  than  it  does  to  mandate 
the  choice,”  said  Dr.  Edwards. 

She  said  every  family  has 
need  of  rules  and  structure, 
which  may  be  arrived  at  by  the 
parents  or  the  family  as  a  group. 

Through  the  administration 
of  these  rules,,  which  should  be 
clear,  consistent,  detailed  and 
fair,  a  child  learns  justice.  Dr. 
Edwards  stressed,  however,  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  “some 
ideal  set  of  rules,”  and  each 
family  must  arrive  at  the  rules 
which  best  reflect  the  family’s 
values. 

A  sense  of  responsibilitj 


grows  out  of  these  rules;  family 
members  learn  that  certain 
behavior  is  expected  of  them,  and 
that  sanctions  will  be  imposed 
when  they  are  violated.  In  this 
rule-setting  atmosphere, 
however,  there  must  be  room  for 
experimentation,  freedom,  and  a 
connection  between  choices  and 
results. 

Dr.  Edwards  said  that  if  too 
much  certitude  or  rule-making  is 
stressed,  the  child  grows  up 
transferring  the  risk  of  failure  or 
shifting  the  responsibility  for  the 
outcome  of  his  decisions  to 
someone  else-a  parent,  religious 
or  government  leaders,  or  so- 
called  experts. 

Dr.  Edwards  said  although 
agency  must  be  tempered  with 
obedience  and  limitations,  too 
much  control  stops  growth, 
stifles  creativity  and  results  in 
“cookie-cutter  families.” 

The  process  of  moving  from 
total  parental  dependence  to 
mature  decision-making  will 
succeed  best  if  parents  un¬ 
derstand  that  agency-the 


freedom  to  choose  between 
alternatives-is  essential  in 
decision-making.  The  best  way  to 
foster  that  agency  in  children, 
according  to  Edwards,  is  to 
permit  children  to  make 
decisions  and  risk  failure. 

Such  an  approach,  she  said, 
will  pay  off  later,  especially 
during  those  tension-filled 
teenage  years. 

“If  the  family  did  its 
socializing  job  well,  a  child 
leaving  the  home  at  18  will  have 
learned  the  complexity  of 
decision-making  and  be  able  to 
move  forward  confidently  in 
society.” 

Sometimes  parents  short- 
circuit  the  learning  process  by 
limiting  the  exposure  of  children 
to  situations  in  which  they  will 
always  experience  success.  By 
avoiding  the  realities  of  pain  or 
disappointment  that  often  ac¬ 
company  the  choices  we  make, 
parents  limit  the  child’s 
development  into  a  mature, 
responsible  decision-maker. 


“A  family  decision-making 
environment  in  which  family 
members  are  discouraged  from 
questioning,  trying,  making 
mistakes,  and  risking  failure 
through  the  exercise  of  agency 
would  seem  to  limit  •  the 
development  of  autonomous 
behavior  in  family  members.” 
Children  must  come  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  they  are  ultimately 
responsible  for  their  behavior 
and  the  outcome  of  the  choices 
they  make. 

Some  research  studies  have 
shown  that  individuals  with  high 
personal  agency  or  intrinsic 
motivation  are  “better  adjusted, 
have  greater  perception  and 
possess  traits  that  are  rewarded 
by  higher  social  status.” 

“If  there  is  error  in  our  ap¬ 
plication  of  agency  and  certitude 
in  family  decision-making,  or  in 
our  research  and  teaching  about 
them,  let  it  be  in  favor  of  agen¬ 
cy,”  Dr.  Edwards  said. 


